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some weeks at Maritzburg, where they stayed with the Shepstones,
and where, early in January, 1881, he and his wife dined at
Government House with the ill-fated Sir George Colley and his
staff. They sat thirteen at table, and within two months Colley
and his officers perished at Majuba. Seven years later Haggard
and his wife again dined at the same table with Lady Colley, who
burst into tears on recognising them, the sole survivors besides
herself of the party at their former meeting.

Though expecting soon to be confined with her first child,
Haggard's young wife insisted on defying all dangers to make the
two-hundred-miles' trek to her new home, over roads so rough that
she had to walk most of the way beside their bumping wagon.
Their adventures vied for excitement with those of the heroes
and heroines of Haggard's own romances. Their farm, Rooipoint,
and their house, called Hilldrop, which is described in Jess as
Mooifontein, was fortunately only a mile and a half from the
town of Newcastle, where the presence of British troops was some
assurance of safety, but the surrounding countryside was infested
with skirmishing Boers, and frequently the sound of firing caused
disturbing anxiety during the daily work on the farm. At night
they slept with revolvers under their pillows, loaded rifles leaning
against the beds, horses ready saddled in the stables, and Kaffirs
posted on the hills as sentries to give warning of a possible
advance by the Boers.  By May, the month of his son's birth,
Haggard was "seriously debating clearing out of this part of the
world," having decided that "henceforth we can look for no
peace or security in South Africa," while the value of his property
seriously depreciated in view of the rebel Boers' success. It was a
period of pain and despair for British settlers when peace was
made after Majuba; Gladstone's effigy was burned in the market-
places, troops were resentful almost to mutiny, the natives were
stunned and bewildered by the tame submission of the Great
Queen's forces, and English people declared in disgust that they
were "bloody Englishmen" no more. For six months Haggard
andCochrane toiled on their farm; they had a steam grinding
mill, they made bricks for sale in Newcastle, they were the first
to rear ostriches in that part of Natal, and among the first to
cultivate grass for hay-making. But any doubts about relinquish-